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LETTER OF TRAN'SMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

* BtJREAU OP EdWATION, 

Washington f June 26, 1915, 

Sir: Thefe aro now in tho United .States nine thousand kinder- 
gartens, in which more th&n four hundred thousand diildrcn, mostly 
bet-ween tjio aget^ of 4 and 6, are taught ac« 9 rdiiig to the methods 
*of the Froebel kindergarten, more or less modified to correspond^ 
to accepted principles of education and to American life and Amer- 
ican forms of school organization. Most of the kindergartens are 
included in the public-school systems of cities and towns, and most 
of the kindergarten^ children later attend the public schools. One 
of tho most persistent questions of the kindergarten Is how to Ixring 
about a better adjustment between the kindergarten and the first 
grade of the 'schopl. This" question has interest aUke for kinder- 
garCners and teachers of primary grades in the schools, as well as 
for school , officers responsible for tho making of courses of study. 
To assist in answering thus question, the accompanying manuscript 
has been prepared by Miss Luella A. Palmer, assistant director of 
kindergartens in the public schools bf New York City. I recom- 
haend that it be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education 
for distribution among teachers, supervisors, and directors of kinder- 
gartens and primary schools and students of education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, * 

Commissioner. 

The honorable the Secretary of the Interior. ^ 

(4) 




ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN* AND FIRST GRADE. 



AfUT yours of trial aiul tlxrough altemat<e opppsition and onoour- 
ogemont, thci kindergarten has arrived at a point where it is conwd- 
ered an integral part of a oorapleto educational system. It is felt 
to bo a necessary gradual' stop in a chUd’s development as ho goes 
from the homo into the institution which acquaints him with the 
larger social group. 

The homo and the kindergarten are sometimes felt to bo more 
closely united than the j^ndergurten and the next grade of the school 
A^ero tho oRild beghttf^o use of fonnal signs for language and num- 
ber work. It about 6 years of *ag{e that most chihlren appear to 
waken suddbmy to the idea that a written sign has* a meaning, 
a value in/conveying thought. The rest of the mental life of the 
child at this time seems to be a gradual reorganization of widening 
experiences througli-^ho kindergarten and first-grade years. There 
ajiould boMio break betweer^ these two grades.- Each should lead 
the child a step Turther along tho path of educatioilv As one step 
determines the starting point and general direction of the next and 
the seoon<l step^ advances from the point where the first left off, so 
the kindergarten should, by taking the general direction of educa- 
tion, advance the child to a point where the first grade can take 
him still further. If the aim of the school, inchidiiig the kinder- 
garten, is in accordance with the best educational ideals, the kinder- 
gart-^n \vll definitely prepare for tho first grade, because it will help 
the child to develop4o the fullest at liis present stage, and the next 
grade will conCinue to aid this developing individual. If the two 
grades are perfectly adjusted to tho progress of the doyelopiiig child, 
there need hb no adoption of the u?ual first-grade languoga^md 
number sigiis in the kindergarten, nor need there be an adoption 
in the first grade of tlio particular handvjork materials which chil- 
dren desire for expre^ion at the kindergarten age. 

That there ^ not this perfect adjustment between the kinder- 
garten and the first grade is evident in many cases. It may be due 
to a misunderstanding of educational aims and metliods or to the 
lack of ability to put ideals into practice. These two variants in 
the twd'grades would give a number of combinations which would 
account for the vastly different opinions that are expressed about 
the kindergarten. The burden of the criticism' has fallen more 
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heavily upon the kindergarten, partly because it is one of the later 
additions to the odueational plan. It is only in the process of for- 
mulating its own ideals and practice; furthermore, it stands ns a 
single grade in the school. The. first grade, on the other hand, rep- 
resents the ideas of the whole school, and its aims and practices 
have been quite <lefinitely outlined for many years. The question 
of the relation of the two grades must ho one of adjustment- — adjust- 
ment not to the particular ideas of kindergartners and primary 
» teachers, but adjustment to the best growth of the developing chihl. 

It was with the purpose of bringing the kindergartmi and first 
grade into closer relatibnship that the Commissioner of Education 
sept to superintendents of various cities two letters, one to he answered 
by primary teachers, the other by kindergartners. The following is 
the letter for primary teachers: 

Dear Madam: I deeirc eapeoially to know what advantage children in the primary 
grades of the public achoola who have had kindergarten training have over thoeo 
who have not; alao, wlmt adjuatmonts, if any, need to be made between the kinder- 
g&ruui and the loweet primary grades. Youi* experience and obaervation ehoiihi 
enable yon to speak with some degieo of authority on this 8ubjet:t. Afay I, tlierefore, 
ask you to write me fully in regard to boiu points? Your letter will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and may bo the means of much goo<l t4> the childn'u in the country. 

Yours, siucoroly, ' 

P. P. (’laxtont, CommiWofi/T. 

The answers to these goneral questions could not bo made the 
basis for a scientific statistical study, but any consensus of-Dpiuion 
would show wherein the ideals of the kindergarten and the first 
grade wore in dccord and what values the primary teacher appr^ 
ciatos in the kindergarten training. Those answers would also 
show wherein the' practice of the two classes might be changed to 
further the mutual ideals.. The following figures merely point the 
dimetion for thorough investigation and further cxpexiinent in the 
matter of adjustment between these grades. 

It must not bo f()rgotteii that certain factors would influence the 
rephes given, such as the ideals and practice of particular kinder- 
gartners and the ideals and practice of particular grade teachers , 
or principals. There are good, medium, and poor kindprgartnera, 
teachers, and p^rincipals. The probability would be that iii the 
cases whore all were intelligent and progressive, conserving. the best 
growth of the child, there would belittle call for adjustment; where, 
in a very few cases, all were inefficient, the teachers of both classes 
would desire a radical adjustment on the pArt of others; and where, 
08 in the majority of coses, the good and poor were mingled, there 
. . would bo on acknowledged ground for adjustment on both sides. We 

can judge- from the following opiiaions whether this probability is 
proved a truth. , • 
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Views oj su^erirdenderdSj prin^poZ*, and primary teacSurs. 

Supi*rintendonts, principals, and ^imary tcachors report that tho 
child trained ih the kindergarten shows an advantagi* over„the non- 
kindergarU'n cliiTd in the following charact(*ristics: 

R«portinK 

ainnui)tlv«|>’. 

(1) Formation of good school (and life) habith, such as regularity, pumiuality, 

, orderliness, cleanlinoes, polileneas 128 

(2) Power of exproasiun, involving fluency in language and also a fund of idivis, 

as well as dramatic expression v ^ 99 

(3) Poww of observation, concentialion, and attention.. % 95 

(4) Perseverance or the energy, to finish a task when once betgun .• * 14 

(!>) Control of tlie hand for manual work 93 

(6) Self-reliance, initiative, adaptability, ability to cope with (dtuations with- 

out direj'tion 89 

(7) Ability to work with others, willingness to wait one’s turn, to coojwrate, to 

share responsibility 88 

(8) Responsive neas, willing obedience, and compliance with suggestion 09 

(9) Knowledge acquired tlmnigh actual experiences in the kindergarten, 66 

(10) Ability to imitate, to follow technical suggestions. 43 

(11) Interest in taking up any form of schtxd work ^ 38 

(12) Control over muscular coordination 39 

(13) - Musical ability and rhythmical control 34 

(14) Initial entrance to schm)! made easy and attractivo 24 

(15) Ability to roa(f and WTite more quickly ^ ' 15 

Compared with those advanttiges gaiiu'd by the kindergarten 
^ild, the disadvantages mentioned aoom few and uuess/mtial. Tlie 
two given most frequently are — 

Reporting 

Affiraxatlv^y, 

(1 ) T(H) dei>endont in periods of handwork; need constant help and BU{>er\*i8iou. . 25 

(2) IJimocosaary communication and ill-timed jday 18 

Other faults mentiom^d from one to three times ore “no concen- 
tration or perseverance/’ “superficial, not bahinced nervously;" 
“more solf-c‘onscious, express less readily/’ “indifferent to serious 
forms of grade work." These scattering replies wo may dismiss 
from further discussion, as they probably repre.sent particular situa- 
tions and show poor work on' the part of either kind(Tgartner or 
t(»acher. 

As for the first-mentioned faults, ^hey indicat<> certain linos which 
require investigation in order to secure a bettor adjustment of the 
two grades. If these criticisms are true, "if a child needs “constant 
help," and is not in earnest about his occupation, then he has not 
b^en under the right educational influences during the kindergarten 
period. But if^ when looked at in the light of the best development 
of the child, these criticisms do not apply, then the standards set up 
by the primary teachir have not been in accord with the beet educa- 
tion. ^ 
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A child of 6 yovs who has learned to play o^arni'sUy, to hare a 
purpose in view, .and tfe concentrate on the accomplishment of his 
self-accepted task will not wish to be . distracted by irrelevant, con-* 

’ versation oii^by ** fooling.” It may be that some kindergartners do 
not realize that it is at the kindergarten period of a child's life that he 
develo*ps from the holding of very incidentiU purposes to purposes 
which more complex and n'quii e some degree of skill and continui'd * 
effort for their attainment. If the kindergartm*r fails to understand 
this phase of development, ,she may continue to lead tlie child st(*p 
by sU'p when ho is ready and anxious to be shown the end of tlu' 
process and to guide ^imsolf on the road toward it. As the child 
sees only trivial stt'ps, and knows that he is having no share in the 
determination of where they load, he feels little responsibility for the 
ultimate result. He must ocApy his mind with something, so his 
imagination plays with each stop, and as he has no di'finite purpose 
to' steady his ideas, they take a fanciful turn. This arriving at a 
result by the piecemeld dictation of tin' t-eaclnT promoters the habit 
of mind wandering. 

Again, a kind(*rgartner may not umh'rstand- thi* <‘(1uct\tional value 
of crude results which have b(*en attaint'd hv tht* initiative and self- 
directed effort of the 5-year-old child. lnst<*a(i nf‘ lumping him to 
improv^n the direction which he desin's, the kindiTgariner may 
set an jMJpi^him wliich he /nust ofttm make attractive to himself 
by mcaiE^U*rnal to the prowess involvthl in gaining it — Ije must let 
his imagination express itself through play or. convepsatioii because 
he is not interested in what the tt'acher Irtis plannt'd for him. He‘ 
develops the habit of caring little for final results and of taking his 
enjoyment tis he works along. * • . 

Perbapa'"the primary teacher may misunderstund the child^s de- 
sires and powers. It may he that those \vlu> ofTen'd the criticism 
that' the Icindergarten tdiildn'ii '‘iiuliilgod in iiiiiu'ce^ary communi- 
cation and ill-timed play” did not si't tasks for the children which 
called forth their oflort; the work may have been too easy, repeat- 
ing something leanie(l^ in tlie kindergarten ; or the primary discip- 
line may be t-oo strict, making no tillowanco f(^r a child's joyous 
attitude toward work and his desire for social encouragement. 

If in kindergarten and primary gradi^ problems can bo presented 
to the child' that are of vitaT interest to him, tha£ he is anxious to 
. solve, problems that involve thought in order to select and adapt 
ways and means, then be will have no time for the distraction]^ of 
" talk and “play.” Ho will develop judgment and self-roliancb by 
striving independently.. Such a method used in 'the kindergarten 
would aid in overcoming the other fault mentioned by the primdiy 
teachers — that kindergarten -cliildren are too dependent in periods 
of handwork and n^ed constant help and suporvision. 
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The inftyvncofc are that the qualities whit'll the primary (Shochcr 
appnH’iates ami finds valuable in her work an> those mentioned under 
“ advtmtages’* of kifidorgorteii children; otherwise more adverse, 
criticisriw would l>ave been made. This shoA^^i primary ideals far re- 
moved fnini the old-time educututn, wlien (juantity in redding, writing, 
tuid number work, together with a degree of submissive obo<licnce, 
constituted the piain ineasun>iuents for a child's scIum)! work. 

In 19 replies it was stated that the kindergarten saved the chrid 
time in his pmgress tlmiujijh school; 6 said tLtet then' was no saving; 

5 saiil that the cliildren were brighter at first, but showed no dilTer- 
ence at the cud of a your. This lost criticism should pnivoke investi- 
gation, but as “hrighior^at the beginning (5f the tonu prohahly 
mean(7 mom self-reliance, attention, and n^jmnsiveness (g<Kul fifo^ 

. hahiUs), as well as ability to take up the technical school work, the 
same* kind “of Uvsts should he anpjiod at the close of the year. 

The adjustments suggested are A*ery interesting when it is remem- 
lH'n*d that the suggestions c</ide entirely from those outside the 
kiiuh'rgarten. It is stated clearly hy 7 conS?spon dents iliat the only 
change desirable must be made in the^fjrst grade; 2 think the kinder- 
garten should make all tlTe changes; 12 suggest a qonnc<itang class; 
25 state definitely that no connecting class is iK'ctvsary, and inai\y 
more imply it, while 22 urg(» that teachers and kindei^artners should 
consult together and try to foiimilaU''niutuaJ aims and praetiyes'.^ 

The particular adjustments sugge-tti'dlo^ the landergarten art*: 

Teftrbfn 

aroritis. 

( I ) More indepomltMu-o in handwork isviotls 25 

More qriictnoHHdurint^Tupai ion and otlu'r lahlo work \ 22 

(:i) Hinit ho ri*movo<l, so that a child ma>j he plarofl in Iho oIusb whitdi ia boHl 

8uit<Nl tohi«devclopmoa(*.„.. 15^ 

(U Time in th<* kindorjr*irtcn7lH' limited (o oiu* vtMr, Him v repetition .dulls inkr- 

csl and a cliild grains hahil. of nrtin;; without exerting jj^Mital onertrv Q 

(5) More attention ho puNi to the uso of Knglish in ronveraiilion 4 

(()) Introduction of readin^» and writing y... 4 

The adjustments suggested fo.r.the first grade are os follows: 


(1) Tnlrcxiuction of more Handwork 22 

(2) Greater free<lom, dli»cipline IpsH Rtrict 22 

(:i) Movable chairs fmU tables, and u»o of circle for conversation and pame« 14 

(4) Smaller classes, that the teacher may give individual attention to the 

children.. g 

(5) Seatwork mo-o creative, notAro following of teachers* dictation, niore time 

allowed for / is method of developing-creatively ; - 7 ^ 

(C) KUminati^on f »f number work, except in actual problems ^ . 6 


The following is qudtod.from a carefully written, openo^minded 
discussion of the problem by a first-gnulo toaqher: **In tho kinder- 
goiltin the child deals principally with things; in the primary, with 
words. .In the kindoi^arten play instinct is appeded to chiefly/ 
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In the primary school; attention, concentration, iDust be secured and, 
the memory must be^ trained/^ In the^e few sentences are sharply 
contrasted the principal , points that need adjustment between the 
two classes. A child does not on his sixth birthday jump from an' 
interest in things to an interest in words, nor from a desiie to play to 
a state where he is* always attentive and exercising his memory. 
His dealing with things in the kindergarten should ^ave given him 
content for words, and more “things** should be supplied him in the 
grade, so thali this content may be enlarged. A]^al to the true 
play instinct develops habits of attention and concentration, which 
should carry over into the grade, and the grade should strengthen these 
habits by giving th^play spirit just a shade more of the aspect of work. 
The letter sent to supervisors kindergartens and kindergartners 
by the Commissioner of Education .was as follows: 

.Deab Madam: I desire especially to know what the primary-grade teacher may 
reosoi^bly expect of a child who haa had kindergai^on training; alao, what adjust- 
ments if any, need to be made between the kindergarten apd the lowest primary 
grades, in-order that there may be a closer relation between the two. Your experience 
and observation should enable you to speak with some degree of authority on this 
subject. May I, therefore, ask you to write me fully in regard to both points? Your 
letter will bo greatly appreciated and may be the means of much good to the children 
in the country. 

Yours, sincerely, 

P. P. Claxton, Commnsxoner, 


It is interesting to note that the characteristics mentioned most 
frequently by primary teachers as the noticeable result of kinder- 
garten training are the same as those which the kindergartners have 
aimed most consciously to develop. 

Views of kindergarten supervisors and kindergartners are hero given : 


RdportiDff 

afllrmatlvery. 

(1) Formation of good school (and life) habits, such as regularity, punctuality, 

order, cleanliness, politeness 62 

, (2) Power of expression, involving fluency of language, also fund of ideas, as 
. well as dramatic expression ; 72 

(3) Power of obsefvatmn, concentration, and attention : 76 

(4) Perseverance, or energy to finish a task when once begun 3 

(6) Control of hand for manual work .* 46 

(6) Self reliance, initiative, adaptability, ability to cope with rituations without 

direction 17 

(7) Ability to work with others, willingness to wait one's turn, to cooperate, to 

• share responsibility 44 

(8) lief^naiveness, willing obedience, and compliance with suggestion 1& 

(9) Knowledge acquired through actual experiences in kindergarten 28 

(10) Ability to imitate, follow technical suggestions 43 

(U)^Intereetltt taking up any form of school work (*'a desire to know and to do ") U 

(12) Control over muscular coord^tion 38 

(13) Musical ability and rhythmical control 66 

(14) Initial, entrance to school made easy and attractive r 0 

;(i^) Ability to lead an4 write mote quickly;. a 
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It IS not {^ible to compare the actual figures in the two sets of 
aMwere, hocause the questions were not the same and the number 
of answem not equal. Comparison can only be made very loosely 
between the percentages of frequency with which each characteristic 
was mentioned withm its own set of answere. By this comparison 
It 13 possible, to judge somewhat of the relative importance of the 
characteristic to the different groups. 


Relalwe importance of (Jiaracteriitia. 


Trinwy Kinder- j 
t«chere. gaitners. ! 


IVImary KinUer- 
teachers. gartners. 


( 1 ) School habitSi 

ri) l^anguftge expression. 

(3) Observation, etc 

(4) l‘ers6verence 

(')) Manual skill 

( 0 ) SelwelUmce 

(7) rnoperation 

(5) Ob^ienoe 


Percent, 

14 

iJ‘ 

g 

9 

7J 


Per cent. 


Hi 




(9) InformatioD 

(10) Imitation **] 

(11 ) Interest in school 

( 12 ) Muscular control 

(13) Musicalabitity 

(14) rieasant introduction to 

school. .' 

(15) Reading, writing 


Per. cent. 
7. 

4 

SI 


Percent. 

5 

8 

3 

n 

13 

1 


. Malang deductions from these percentages in a very general wav 
It might be inferred that kindergartners aim to develop more power of 
( xpression and more power of observation and attention than the 
primary teachers found the chUdren had attained when they reached 
the first grade. The kindergartner tries to develop muscular co- 
(irdmation and musical ability as weU as power to imitate. Is the 
difference m percentages in these latter resp^ts due to the fact that 
the bnderg^ncr values them^ore highly thSTrthe primary teacher? 
O^r does a child have smaU opportumty to show his development in 
these respects in the primary? If the child is more efficient and 
enjoys life more when developed in these directions, should not the 
primary teacher have an opportunity to continue the kindergartner’s 
line of education ? 

On the other hand, the primary teachers find that the child has 
gained in good school habits) in responsiveness and obedience, to a 
^eater extent than the kindergartners have apparently expected Are 
these quahties noted in the grades because they are found particu- ' 
larly useful in the primary ? Do these habits create the, atmosphere 
which the primary teacher finds conducive to development under 
her teaching, because they supply the more passive, receptive attitude 
m education? This latter can hardly bo the case, for prim^ 
teachers also value self-reliance and initiative. Both primary teachere • 
and kindergartners are found to esteem social development and 
manual dexterity. 
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Kindergartners mentioned several other points which they em- 
phasized, and which they thought would be of benefit to a child 
entering the first grade. These are:' 

KlnderEBitners 

nMallonlng. 


' (1) Development of sensee: 73 

(2) Knowledge of color and balance * rt 24 

(3) Knowledge of form, size, shape 24 

(4) Knowledge of concrete number and counting 38 

(5) Ability to listen to a s^ry and to enjoy goo<l literature ig 

(6) Development of memory 7 

(7) Quality of tone in spe|king 4 

(8) Uee of phonics 4 


There are several questions that arise in considering the kiiulor- 
gartners' emphasis on the first three points above, and these must be 
answered before a bettor adjustment of kindergarten and primary 
can be made. Has the development of the senses reached its height 
at 6 years of age so that it is not necessary to continue further educa- 
tion in this way ? Or is the kindergarten overemphasizing the devel- 
opment of the senses, particularly in technical points of color and 
form discrimination ? Or is the grade neglecting a part of the child’s 
education ? The answer to all three questions might be partly ‘ * yes ” 
and partly ‘'no.” At the age of 6 the larger, cruder, discrimina- 
tions as to color, size, form have been made, and the senses can be 
developed further through the detection of the finer variations that 
come throtigh the effort to paint, read, write. Possibly the primary 
teacher is not educating the whole child because she d6e^ not see the 
importance of developing the senses by finer discriminations or she 
may feel that education of this kind is implied in the larger purposes 
of the first grade. Could she use games that would call for still more 
discrimination ? 

Possibly the kindergartner is overemphasizing the importance of 
the work she is doing in this direction. Scientific observers have 
shown the ineffectiveness of abstract instruction with young children; 
yet kindergartners often spend much of their time “ teaching” color. 
Dr. Dewey shows how discriminations actually aiise when there is a 
vital need for them. 




By rolUng an object, the child makee ito roundneee appreciable; by bouncing it, he 
singles out its elasticity; by. throwing it, he makes weight its Conspicuous distinctive 
factor. Not through the senses, but by means of the reaction, the responsive adjust- 
ment, isthe impreesbn made distinctive and given a chanurter marked off from other 
qualities that (^1 out like reactions. Children, for example, are quite alow in appre- 
hending differences of color. Differences from the standpoint of the adult so glaring 
that it is imposrible not to note them are recognized and recalled with great difficulty. 
l^ubtlesB they do not all /sri alike, but there is no intellectual recognition of what 
makes the difference. The redness or greenness or blueness of the object does not tend 
to call out a reaction that is sufficiently peculiar to give prominence or distinction to 
the color tiaii. CHcadually, however, cerUun <^haracteristic habitual responseeassociate 
, : thhogp; the white becomes the sign, say, of milk and s^gar, 
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to which the child reacto f*vo»bly; blue becomee the eign of a dreae which the child 
likes to wear, and » on; and the distinctive reacUoriis tend to siufile out color qualities 
from other things in which they liad been submeiged. * * * Variations in form 
size, color, and arrangement of parts have much less to do, and the uses, purposes! 
and functions of thmgs and of their parts have much more to do with distinctness of 
character and meaiiing than we should be likely to think. What misleads us is the 
fact that the qualities of form, size, ailor, and so on, are now so distinct that we hdl 
to see that the problem is precisely to account for the way in' which they originally 
obtamed their definiteness and conspicuousness. So far as we sit passive before ob- 
jects they gfe not distinguish^ out of a vague blur which swallows them allr Differ- 
ences in the pitch and intensity of sounds leave behind a different feeling but until 
we assume different attitjrdSs toward them, or do something special in reference to 
them, their vague diffeteice can not be intellectually gripped and retained.* 

A child might de^op in a way that would be more valuable for 
his next step in education if kindergartners would find or create 
situations which caU for t®l!ra*fcation rather than place so much 
.emphasis upon results of sense development, the knowledge of form 
size, etc. , ^ * 


Thirty-seven kindergartnere mentioned that the ability the kinder- 
garten child gained in counting concretely by wholes, halves, quar- 
ters, etc., should.be of some benefit for the first grade. Here again 
a compromhfe is necessary. Does the kindergartner overemphasize 
mathematics, developing a child far beyond his needs, or is the pri- 
mary teacher not able to take ad^ntage of what he has learned in 
the kindergarten ? Perhaps there is a little of both. Faulty psycho- 
logical ideas may be responsible for some of the kinderg^ner’s 
emphosra on mathematics. W 

The same questions may arise in regard to listening to a story and 
enjoying good literature. _Does the kindergartner overestimate t^e 
value of these, or the primary teacher underestimate it, or is it that 
the primary teacher has not the time to develop the chUdren in these 
ways? The latter siiema the most likely, yet assuredly the choice 
^d^al “lost effective ways of inculcating high 


The development of memory is mentioned by seven kindergartners 
as one of the advantages of kindergarten training. Memory, as the 
psychologists now toll us, is a capacity that can not bo “developed.” 
A kindergartner can give a content for it, store it as far as possible 
with good literature, happy times, etc., but she can not increase its 
retentiven^ as a preparation for the first grade. " 

A few kindergartners spoke of the pleasant tone of voice which a 
cluld should develop in the kindergarten. Attention is not generally 
paid to this point, and it is no wonder that primary teachers omitted 
to mentiorr it m a characteristic of children trained in the kindergarten. 

The beginning of phonics was mentioned by a fe#. This practice 

IB not general; it consists of imitating the calls of animals, or of recog- 

* D«wey, John. How W# Think, p. UA 
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nizing words*or names that b^n with the same fetter. Where chil- 
dren of 6 are still in the kindergarten, it might be advisable to begin 
this work, but where those of 5 or 5i are promoted, it can safely bo 
left for the later grade. 

Th^ general conclusions aro that, in the main, the kindcrgartnor is 
coMciously aiming to give and is giving the children the kind of edu- 
cation wliich the primary teachers find is helpful in tho next grade. 

There has been implied in the mention or nonmention of character- 
istics in the two sets of answers some possible adjustments which 
might be made in both kindergarten and first grade. Thirteen 
kindergartners feel that all adjustments should be made in the pri- 
mary; throe state that tho kindorgorton only should make thorn,; 
five say that none are necessary. , 

In order that tho kindergarten and primary should come into 
closer connoction, it is suggested that— 


Kindei)^cn courses include primary methods. .. . 

Primary courses include kindergarten 

Kindergarten teachers study primary work 

Priniary teachers study 'kindergarten . 


K Inder- 
eartnerH 
lavorlng. 

M 

. - - 

. . , . 12 

. .. 14 


Other means suggested for a better understanding are - 

Prinuiry teachers visit kindergarteru 
Kindergartners visit primary. 

Conferences of kindergartners and, prjniary teachers. 

Kindergartners teach in lA. ^ 

Primary teachers teach kindergarten. 

Mothers’ meetings be held together. 

Connecting class be formed. 

To gain full value o'f kindergarten training the following is sug- 
gested: 

Klnder- 

i:artn<*rs 

_ favorinj?. 

Provide separate first-grade class for children trained in kindergarten u 

Abolish age limit for promotion to first grade, and WMid child on whcif devel- 
. op^d enougb for primary work .* (; 

To cany over the kindergartep spirit into the grades, several changes 
are suggested : 

Kinder- 

partners 

favoring 

Movable chairs and tables. ..v, . ifl 

More play spirit and regular game jieriod . , . 13 

More handwork ^ 

Lees rigid discipline. - J2 

Smaller clasm. : 9 

Mwe stories * i ^ 7 

More walks and excursions... . . . 6 

Freer curriculum 7 

More attractive rooms. ^ 
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Comparison of these points, for adjustment reveals again that pri* 
mary teachers and kindorgartners are quite in sympathy with regard 
to the treatment of some of the problems. 

Changtt fm^red 


Introduction of handvrork . . . 

Or«at«r freed ocn 

Uovable chairs 

Smaller classes 

Seat work more creative 

Elimination of number work . 


Primary 

! Klnder- 

teachers. 

1 partners. 

PfT emt. 

i'fr c€fU. 

30 

31 

30 

ao 

19 

33 

12 1 

' 18 

7 1 

0 

t 

0 

r 


I riinary teachers mention the need of freer discipline in their own 
pratlo more than the kindergartners, but perhaps the kindergortners 
think that the introduction of movable chairs and tables would have 
the effect of freeing the discipline. One kindergartner voices her 
main criticism of grade work as a lack of “mother feeling toward 
tlio child from the teacher.” The need of having the seat work 
more creative and the dropping out of 'number work are points 
which tho g^ade teachers alone mention. 

' It is interesting to note that while the kindergartners placed great 
stress on the mathematics which the child gained in the kindergar- 
ten, the only mention the grade teacher makes of the subject is to 
desire its elimination from the grade. Is there ground here for 
investigation into the kind of number work which children of 5 to 
7 years of ^e are able to use in their problems? Should it bo only 
that which is called for in the measuring of material for making toys 
and useful articles, in buying at the toy store, in dividing trolsures 
evenly with one’s neighbors ? ^ 

Some of the kindergartners’ replies state very clearly that their 
aim is to develop the child to the fullest of his present capacity, 
and in this way to prepare for tho next grade. ’ 

A ^rimary-grade teacher may roaaoaably expect that kindergarten training wiU 
i^ult in an awakened child. 

I firmly believe that a primary teacher may reaeonably expect that an average 
child with kindergarten training should be able to meet every requirement of the 
first grade with intelligence and appreciation. He comes to his work with an open 
mind, ready to approach any task with enjoyment -and enthusiasm. * * * He 

has gained a sense of justice and honor as well as a high standard of moral and spiritual 
worth. 

• 

When o^ kludergartons are taught by teachers whose attitude 
toward- children is like that described in the following letter, and 
when first-grade teachers have dreams such as those of the writer of 
the letter, an adjustment between the kindergarten and primary will 
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be an asaui;ed fact; that is, if superintendents and principak allow 
each teacher the .liberty to work out the problem to the bost'of her 
ability: " ^ 

P. P. Olaxton, 

Connmitsioner, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My experience in firat-year primary work with kindergarten and non- 
kindergarten trained claaaee lias strengtlioued my early convicUoii os to the value of 
the kindergarten. It is often difficult to lay hold ujk>u results in education, and to 
^y of tliis or that that -it woa due tg a certaiil cause. It is impoesible fur one to a^y 
whether children with kindergarten training pass through the gradeo more rapidly 
than children without such training, because my observation has not been suffi- ^ 
dently extensive; but that cliildron with kindeigarteu training have advantagee 
came home to me a few years ago when, after several years of experience with cliildren 
of this class, I undertook a school which had received no kindergarten training. 

The unresponsiveuees with which I met was something I could not at first account for. 

There ore kindergartens whose influence is over-refining that send out a superficial, 
hothouse product. There are kindergartens goveriied by tlie ol<l-tirae formal school 
methods. The effect of eitlicr of tlicso is to dwarf the mind, and any advantagee 
derived from them could not comj)en8ate for the arrested development of the cliild’s 
individuality. “It is the self-activity of the child that (*ounts most in his develop- 
ment ^nd education.” 

The real kindergarten — the kindergarten which fosters the self-activity, the spon- 
taneity and play impulse of the child, that promotes liia'individuality and that at 
the same time inculcates a regard for law and a respect for the rights and privilegea 
of others, that arouses in the child a wholesome interest in the life alxnit him and 
that quickens his sonsoe—will exert, I think, a lastingiuffuenco; one that will tell all 
through his period of mental devejjopmeut. Cliildren from such a kindergarten enter 
upon the firat-grado work with motor control, with habits of industry, order, 
courtesy, obedience, and self-control, with a larger language power, with minds 
awake, and with joy in their conscious jiower of self-expression. 

For two years it was my good fortune to receive children trained in a kindergarten 
of this sort. These children had gained in physical control as evidenced in their 
lightness of feet, in their free and graceful movements, in the self-respecting posture 
of head and chest, and in their ability to work witli their hands. They had learned 
to work, were aolf-helpful, inventive, and resourceful both in tlieir work and in their 
play. The handwork, especially Uio free-cutting, was something exceptional, and 
- manifested not merely manual dexterity, but ^wwer to see, jiower to imago (;learly 
an idea, and power of fixed attention. « 

Through its stories, gift leeeona, conversatious, play, and observations in the animaf 
and plant world, the kindergarten develops the <*luld’s imagination, widens his 
experience, quickens his sympathies, stimulates his powers of observation, and 
increases his language power. All these exercises which contribute to power in dis- 
• crimination of form, in ability to see number relations, and to broaden experience, 
are invaluable aids to the child when he enters upon his more formal ^grade work. 
Through its games and occupations habits of courtesy and helpfulness are fostered. 

And above all, the kindergarten contributes to the child’s happiness: 

I believe that the spirit of the true kindergarten should animate every primary 
I school, that its methods of instruction should be continued, and that natural and 
spontaneous work and play and rest should receive their due share of attention. 

But the crowded condition of most primary schools permits little opportunity for free- 
■, dom and Individual self-expression, and it often seems to nocessitato the instructing 
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method of teecluBg. In my dreama I often look forward to a time when 30 pupUa 
will bo the maximum aaaigued^ a teacher, and wheittlie first grade sliall have two* ' 

adjoining rooms — ono of tlieae similar to our present sclioolroom, the other equipped 
with kindergarten furniture, a san<h tables low windows, and window boxes. In 
tills room the cliildren would gather for the morning circle witli its conversations 
and stories; liere the cliildren would repair when their class work was ended or tlieir 
seat work completed, to work or play or rest, according to their impulse. Such a 
plan would moke possible the use of the kindergarten methotls in the primary school. 

Very respectfully, 


To sum up, there is oh the part of suporinteiidonts, principals, 

, primary teachers, and kiiidefgartnors a desire for the bettor coordi- 
nation of the kindergarten and first grades. There is a conscious 
• working for it and a unoiiimity of opinion in severlj.waya os to how 
it may be promofed. Tlie one thing needful to make it an accom- 
plished fact is, as several kindergartnors stated, a clearer under- 
standing of the little child, his point of view, and his development. 

It is necessary to know the interests and powers that continue to 
develop gradually and the rate of development during the years from 
4 to 8. Wo must know wliat interests are gradually superseded and 
what other interests are coming into prominence and ne^d to be 
introduced in the first grade. Wo must study the child to find out 
what he needs in his development. 

No comiecting class seems necessary. The kindergarten should 
take the child to the point where interest becomes intense in the \ise 
of signs to represent language— to the psychological age where the 
passion for reading and writing begins. The first grade appeals to 
this now interest. It is the psychological, not the clu*onological, 
age which should determine the change. One report suggested that a 
* class of kindergarten children should begin primary reading at mid- 
year, but continue kindergarten work. This transition is all that is 
necessary to distinguish the kindergarten from the first grade. In 
both classes there should be opportunities for excursions, for gomes^ 
out doors and in, for conversation about interesting topics, for 
handwork, such as making of toys and useful articles, for picture 
writing, for beautiful songs and stories, for dramatic play. The 
children should be more self-directive in both grades, should get 
education from real experiences, from what are to the children life 
problems. The primary class should bo limited to 30, so that indi- 
vidual attention can bo given to reading for the sake of enjovment, 
and moss drill be entirely eliminated. The curriculum should be 
freer; not only should a teacher be allowed to plan her work' to 
» appeal to her particular group of children, but she should not be held 
I respoHsiblo for bringing every child up to a certain standard; each 
I should be helped to do his individual best. 

95948°— 15— 3 
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There are three principal moans suggested to help teachers to 
obtain this connected view of n child’s education: 

K^^ho exchange of visits to the classrooms between kindcrgartncrs 
and primary teachers and the holding of conferences together* will 
bring about not only a better understanding of the developing child, 
but also a better comprehension of those ])hases of education which 
should present a continuously developing character .^^Thc following 
extract suggosts-Avliat these plmses might be: 

I. Selection and arransement of subject matter in the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school, including the kindergarten. 

1. Wider and loss. intensive treatment of all phases of a child's experience in the 

kindergarten curriculum. 

2, More intensive treatment of special }>hases of hiymt and community h/r, 

anticipating divisions subjects of study in dovelopmenVof curriculum 
in higher grades. 

IIh Selection of materials for handwork with the thought that principles of indus- 
trial and tine arts iJegin in the kindergarten. 

1. Mate/ials should be suited to the child's technic, so that he may express hi^ 
own ideas more and more adequately, because the material offers jKwsibility.of 
development. 

2. Materials should be more suited to the needs and jirobleiiis of the el^efnenl- 
ary school, as in woodwork, which demands more technical control and'jire.senls, 
problems for measurement. 

111. Relation between kindergaiten and subjects taught by special teachers in 
elementary school. 

1. An understanding of kindergarten methwlaand stuadords by 8i)ecial teachers 
in drawing, physical education, music, etc., through observation in the kinder- 
garten, and if possible some actual teaching of kindergarten children. 

2. An understanding by the kindergartner, through observation of lessons in 
elementary school and conference with. special teachers, of art ]>rinciples and 
standards in technic to guide her in the work in the kindei^arton wliich is to be 
carried into the elementary school. 

2. A further aid in making the child’s life from 4 to 8 years one oi 
unbroken progress would be to place under one supervisor all the , 
grades which cover this psychological jieriod. Tiiis adjustment has . i 
already been made successfully in several largo cities. 

3. For the teachers of tho future there are possible such changes 
in the normal-school curriculum that the word ^‘adjustment” will , 
be forgotten. From one normal school which has inLi*oducod these 
changes comes tho following explanation: 

The meanfl by which we have improved tho organic relations in our school may be 
cl^aoified under two heads, viz: ' 

I. Preparation for teaching. 

(1) The kindergarten theory work has been organized as a partx)! the work in 
education. We still regard it as constituting a department, but as a department 
of kindergarten education rather than as a kindergarten department. 

(2) Our normal-school course of study has been so organized that all students 
have their first term of junior work in common. That is, prospective teachers of ^ 
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kindejigarten and primary work Uke the term's work that we call constant before 
being required to elect the ^oursQ leading eapocially to kindergarten or primary 
grades. •Jbe main foundational course that all take during this term is elementary 
educational psychology (mainly child study). ^ This course culminateaip a study 
. of the dominant native tendencies and interests of children during their suc- 
ce^ivo periods of development. Something of the trend of this work is indicated 
by leafiot summaries, copies of which are i>rovidetl for each junior^ As one of 
" the main results of this work, teachers and students come to realizo^that there is 
no justification for a sharp break in the school life and school work of the kinder^ 
garten and Grade I. 

(3) During tl«s second junior term, prospective kindergarten and'j)ro6pective 

primary teachers have tlie following courses togetlier: Educational psychology; 
sociology (if electetl}; i)rimary motho<ls; music; juvenile literature and songs^; 
games and folk dancra. * 

(4) During tlie second junior term the kimlergarten students liave directed 
observation in both kindenmrton and primary grades. 

(5) During their senior tliese sets of students have tlie following in common: 
Principles of education, history of education, industrial occupations, primary 
meUiods, and seminary. 

II.. Administrative moans. 

The cliief administrative means which we have found valuable for increaaing 
profitable relationsliips between kindergarten and primary work are: 

(1) Including the kindergarten as a part. of the elementary school ra^er 
regaixliiig it as a department by itstdf. 

(2) Docating tlie kindergarten rooms dose to the primary rooms. 

(3) negiiming a class <»f kimlorgarten children at mid year in primary reading, 
but continuing with kindorgurten work. 

(4) KinTlergarten and Gra<lo I supervisors (criti'c^s) have interchange of work, 
e. g., the kimlergarton supervisor helps supervise tlie industrial occupations of 
Gnule I; and some years the gnwle I supervisor helps supervise the reading of 
the class that remains in the kindergarten. 

(5) The assistant to the kimlergarton supervisor is also assistant to tlio Grade I 
» eupenifior. 

(0) Grade I children join the kindergarten chihlren for part of their physical 
fidutnition. 

JJ) The kindergarten student teachers <lo lialf their tom*hiiig in the primary 
grades and the jirimary student teachers do much olisen ation in tlie kindergarten 
, grades. ^ * . 

- (8) The teachers' of kindergarten odu^ation occasionally temdi a class iir some 

other field of education, e. g., educational psychology, history of education, etc. 

(9) A copy of tlie indosml list of qualities of excellence in sludeut teachers 
is plac(Hl in the liaiids of each prospective BUnleiil teacher as a means of helping he^ 
to chooso her course. In this they see that we believe that teachers of kinder- 
garten and primary children need similar personal qualities. 

Tho leaflets to which reference is made are entitled “Dominant 


Native Tendencies of the Various Periods of Child Life.’! (Kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate, etc.) “Centers of Interest.” (Kin- 
dergarten, Grade I, etc.) “Qualities of Excellence in Student 
Teachers” (qualities equally essential for teaching pupils of all 
ages, qualities especially essential for teaching kindergarten and 
primary grades, etc.). 
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Toachers traiiKnl where such a view ia taken of o<luration will have 
no difficulty in bridging *auy imaginary gap between kindergarten 
and primary. 

England shows by her infant schools that she understands better 
than America tbdt the pori'od from 4 to 8 years is marked! by no 
sudden psychological change. A right adjustment of the school 
to the growing mind and body of the child Avill make the discussion 
of the adjustment between kindergarten and ])riniary grades a topic 
o' the past. 
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DOUBLE SESSIONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Tho qu(v^tion of (ioublo st>ssions \V(»ul(i st'om to bolong ontiroly to 
(ho roiilin of school administration; hut since tho accopltnl unit of 
kiiuiorgarton organization has until recently hotm one group of 
children, one morning session, and one sot of teachers, the exteiLsiou 
of kindergartens by means of adding another group of children and 
holding an after noon session has carried tho. dLscussion weU outside 
the limits of an administrative problem. The nature and range of 
the discussion are indicated in tho accompanying tabh*s and comments. 

Of the 867 cities reporting for the school year 1911-12, to the 
Bureau of Education, 546 have morning and afternoon kindergartens. 
In order to learn tho opinions of those who know most intimately 
the values and eflecls of double sessions, tho following question" 
form was sent to a selected group of 92 cities in various parts of 
tho country. The 112 answers represent 45 cities. 


Deau Madam: The Bureau w frequently oakwl fqr an opinion on tho adviaability 
of double jHy«ion8 in kiuderKarlena. IJefore iasuinp a statement tJie Bureau wlshea 
to hoar from tho toaclu rs thommdvefl. Will you therefore kindly answer tlio follow ug 
questions and return (hem to tho Bureau as j>roinptIy a« pofsiblo? 

Your courtesy in tins matter will l>e much appreciatetl. 

Sincerely, yours, j>. p. Claxton, 

. ^ , Commmion^. 

1. Date of oetablialunenl of kindergarten in j>ul>lic-s« hot)I system? 

2. Date of nitroduction of two aeesions a day? 

3. What is ihe length — 

a. Of tlio morning aeasion in the kindergarten? 

b. Of U»o morning session in tho 6rst grade? 

c. Of Uie afternoon stwion in the kindergarten? 

d. Of til e afternoon si'SHion in the first grade? 

4. Doo 6 the same group of children attend both seesiona in the kindergarten? 

а. If 90, do the older or younger children attend, in the afternoon? 

Reaeoiifl for thia arrangement? y ' 

б. Is the afternoon group amaller than the* morning group? ^ 

6. Are iijere — 

а. Two kindergartnera of equal rank? 

If 90,. how are tho work and responsibility dividjgKl? 
h. 'A director and anaaniatant? ' \ 

If 90, how are the work and roepOnaibility divided? 
c. Is t^re only one kindergartner? 

6. State frankly your opinion r^;ard to the efTects upon the teachers as to — 

0 . Physical health? 

б. Mental attitude (buoyancy, optimism, etc.)? 

c. Quality of work done? 

d. Amount of visiting in the homes of the children? 

e. Frequency of mothers* meetings? 

/. PriQ^^aflBional study, etc.? 
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7. What are the mot indiraUN) al>ovo) ofWo (Hvwioiifl a day— 

а. Tochildrtm? ^ 

б. To ti*acherH? ^ 

8. Do the a<lvantagee, ever> thiu#s ('onaidorwl, outweigh Uie dwatlvaiuugort? 

9. Do you coruitler the comliiidufl under whirh you work and Uin work re<jinr<xi of 

you to he nioredilhrult than is the with the jj rimary t^^ohera of your arhool? 

For what reaeons? 

10. Uov lui^ht the «rht>ol board uw> your aftermxm erhixd ho urn to beu.>r advautst^e 
(han by rtHjuiring a fHH'ond tv^on? 

City , School* Signature 

^10 answers to these questions should indirato.whether citi(\s, both 
large and small, have found it necessary or exjxvlient to intnuluce liio 
doutlo session; whether it has demamled liarder work from the 
kindeqrartner than the primary teacher; \\hethor then' is a preference 
for a particular session, and why; wlieiher nil kimiergarten teachers 
art' ranketl on the same basis; whether the double si'ssion has an 
injurious effect upon the children, tlie kindorgartner, or the social 
work of the scluxd; and, lastly, whether the kindorgartnors have 
tliought out any plans to improve present eomlitioirs.. 

Kstahlisl merit of (louhh sessions . — In larger cities it set'nis to have 
bet'll found imperative to organize double sessions almost im- 
medintely after tlie intnaluction of the kinde^gart^n into the public- ' 
8ch(K>l system. The datt's ^or double ses.'tions begin with St. Louis in 
18J5. Between 1002 and 1006 tlie rapid growtli t»f tlie kindergarten * 
idea made it necessary to have nfternoo?i sessions in nearly all citi(^ 
w^hero the kindergarten Had Iwn previously established. 

The reports from 7 cities sliow that tiie same eliildren attend laith 
sessions, but of tlu'se, 2 say that only the older cliihircn return for 
the afterno<m. One city giv(*.^ as it.s reason foi Iiaving the ciiildreii 
come back that “the inothei*s are J\)lish and W(trk.out all dav, and 
it, is belter to kin*]) the eliildren where they will h'arn English and 
right conduct.'' 

ThirtyH'ight of theciti(‘s from wliicli rcplic's came have two different 
classes of children in the snni(> room, one in the nutrning and one 
in ‘the afternoon. 

Hours and vxtrk of hmlerrjnriturs and ]nimary teachers.— W\onXy- 
two of the cilii^s report shorter lioui^ for kindergartners than primary 
teachers. The kindergarten S(^.sions average 2 to 2^ howi*s, while tho 
primary classes *ft*e from onc-fouith to ono-half longer. Jn tlmn) 
instances the tw’o sessions of tho kind(Tgarton taken together bust 4 A 
hours, while tho primary class is in st'ssion but 4 hours. In 15 of tlio 
45 cities tho total teaching time for kindorgortnors and jirimary 
teachers is the same,, alt hough the kindergarten children have but one 
session a day. 

A large majority of the kindergartners (77 out of 1U9) consider the 
work of the primary teachers as difficult aa their own. One says 
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Uiat kin.lorgarton -work i. not inoTo difficuH, I.ut tak»i inoro limo ” 
Ano her thinks ‘'tho work iS not wore .litlioult. but is nuw of a strain 
on ho liorvft^. and roquin« nioh- pntionoo. By the time tho first- 
grade tem'hor the childnm, they luivo iHWome diseipliiuNl, hare 
gnimsl.tlio ))uw.-r to listen, c.in fi.iv atti-ntion. and take dir.vtions to 
some extent One kindergartiier thinks that her work is easier 
bewanseshe hits no r^ponsihility for pnnnotions: she “dm« not have 
<) bring all the children np to a nnifomi standard.” Tho-e who feel 
that the work is harder give the following reasons; -'A kindemarten 
oat-her has two seta of ehildixai the same size as the primary teacher 
and so has to n>spond to many differing peramalith^. - ' The 
primary teacher has the same childnm nU (he day, ami so each one 
un.ler her care knoiva her at her I.es>!n the morning hours.” ••Jf the 
km.lergartner is responsible for the two s(y«ions. she has to nmeat 
much of the same work in the afternoon, and in this wav losw 
buoyancy and cut huaiasrn.” ‘ ■ Primary teachers plan to have lighter 
subj.H-ts ,n the aftenfiion, but the kindergarten is another cycle” 
It IS lianl.T if the kindergartuer is responsible for the work ‘of a,, 

^ untraiiie.l .Ls.sistaiit.” The general opinion scuns to bo, iw slated 
by one km.lergartner: ••.Just ils much prejiaration of work is 

n(H-,js.sary, just as much energy is iuhhIwI, and confercmce with 
iiu.thers IS just as important in-the primary as in the kiii.l.>r<mrten ” 
ninsu^n of chMnn fov diligent s^ssiofu^.~U is curious "o note 
he similarity of t le reasons given for having children attend a cer- 
tain si'ssion and yet the dissimilarity of conclusions drawn 

leii kmdergartners state that the young, >r-childr,m need more 
sleep, hut fi>r this reason 4 infer that it is better to have them conio* 
111 the nionung, so that tlu«y can take an afternoon nap, and 0 think 
that the aftenioon swsioii would he better because the little ones 
like to sl.vp late in the morning. Six state that Uio teacher is fresher 
an.l more alert early in the d..y, but some comdude from this that the 
older chddren who are to be promoted should have the benefit of 
le teacher at her best, as they “need quick response, eDthusiasm 
and alertness on the part of the teacher.” Others say that the 
younger chiluren require mord play spirit and adaptability in the 
kindergartn.'r, and tlmreforo should come in the morning There is 
as mucli divei^enco of opinion when children and not teachem are 
considered. Some say that as more intensive work is expected of 
the older ones, they should attend in thoTnoming, whUo othem think 
that a younger child needs more help and therefore should have the 
benefit of the morning hours, when ho is at hik best physically 
Th^e fciflwers ,all imply that the most developing work can be done 
m the morning session, when both teachers and the children are at 
their best and a different standard must bo set for afternoon work 
Uorty kmdergartners state that the difference in the length of the 
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sessions is the main reason for determining when the children shall 
attend. All but 2 would have the older children for the longer 
period. Fourteen say that there is no division according to age, the 
children attending the session which suits the convenience of the 
parents. • 

Rank of hindergartners , — Thirty cities report that the teachers are 
das8ified''as directors and assistaQts. These assistants vary all the 
way from the untrained '* cadet or training student to the kinder- 
farther V?ho has had equal training with the director, but has had 
less experience. The *kind and amount of assistance varies also 
from the mere care of the room and oversight of table work to an 
even division of work between director and assistant, one taking 
charge of the morning session and the other of the afternoon session. 

' In several cities the number of children enrolled determines the 
number of assistants. Cities hke New York, Chicago, Utica, Tren- 
t<m, pnd Salt Lake City report that there are two kindergartners of 
equd rank.* Of course in such cases the two teachers divide th^ 
responsibility evenly, each having charge of one session and assist i>^ 
at the other. - ^ / 

Effect of double session . — The answers to question 6, concerning the 
effect of the double session upon the teachers, were evident given 
from diflf&ftnt standpoints, ^me understood the question/to apply 
to kindergarten work in general, and others understood iifo apply to 
the effect of the double session. The first set of answera were disre- 
garded in Mie summary below, ‘ since the double-sossio/i problem was 
the specific point of the questionnaire. Another Confusion arose 
from the fac^hat some kindergartners felt that A choice must be 
mac^ between^yne session wth perhaps 70 to 90 children under two 
twicers, and two sessions each , with half that ^umbftr. Other kin- 
deigartners appeared to view the matter fj^om,4 standpoint of 40 to 
60 children only ip the morning or that number twice a day. 

Of those who considerecl the question fropi the standpoint of one 
s^ion with large numbe^, as contrasted with two serious with small 
numbers, the following are the answers: 


Health .better. .5; poorer.. 11; name. .1 

Buoyancy more. ..5; less 8; flamo..2 

Quality work belter. .9; poorer.. 8; «amG..6 

Viai ting ill homes > .more — 0; less 16; same.. 3 

Mothers’ meetings /-• more...0; less 14; same.. 6 

.Study y-*/ more,..0; less 14; same.. 6 

\ The spirit of play which must Mrvade every true kindergarten is 
the free creative spirit of the artist. There is loss of buoyancy vnih 
the double session; health is aff/cted; and thd quality of work is 
lowered. 
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Where small groups were considered for both morning and after- 
noon, it was, felt that double sessions resulted in — 


: better.. 0; poorer. .45; aame..23 

Buoyancy...^ more 0; lea 40; 0am6..2O 

' better..!; poorer. .38; 0 ame..l 9 

Vifliting in homen more...O; lea 68; same.. 8 

Mothers’ meetings r: more. . .0; lea 44; same. .22 

tnore...O; lea 49; ame..l3 


These statistics seem to indicate that all kindergartners find the 
/ double session a drawback to the work outside of the immediate 
/ teaching, and even the quality of teaclxing would be somewhat 
/ affected by the lack of time for study. Wliere the double session is a 
/ question of dividing the number of children so that half come in 
the morning and half in the afternoon, there is no greater strain upon 
the teacher, and of course the cliildren have the benefit of more indi- 
vidual attention. Where only half the children could be accommo- 
dated with the single session, a larger majority of thb teachers felt 
the great tax of the second session. ' 


Advantages and disadvaritagiis.—The answers to. question 7, con- 
cerning the advantages of double sessions, were also given from the 
. viewpoints stated above.. Therefore 27 /state that tlie adyantages 
of double sessions are: Possibility of smallor numbers, greater free- 
dom, better grading of the cliildren, and more opportunity to allow 
expression' of individuality. Others who consider coming in con- 
tact with twice the number of chUdren as the 'results of double 
session declare that more children are accommodated, expenses are 
decreased, and kindergartners -are placed on an equal footing with 
primary teachers, receiving the same salary. 

On the whole the kindergartners fool that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages, altliough 25 think that the strain upon the teacher 
hardly outbalances the good to the children, as the kindorgartner is 
not able to give of her best to all. 

The groutost advantage seems to be the standing given to the kin- 
dergarten idea in the community. This is voiced in the following; 

The double ecaiou promote a general feeling on the part of the community, the 
teaching lM>dy, and the teacher that (he kindergarten ia a vital, integral part of the 
echool syMlcm and not a luxury, exceptional in its organizalion and privilegee. 

- Our board of education regardfl the kindergarten largely from an economic point of 

view. The propoaition of caring for a group of from 70 to 80 children in one room with 

two leachera makea thorn willing to eatabliah a kindwgarten, "whereas the expense of 
'^the ono-eeaion plan with groups email enough to be of value to the children would be 
considered too costly for practical purposes. 

Better use of afternoon ^r«.-^Intereating returns came in answer 
to the last question. It is here that the kindergartner reveals her idea 
of the scope of her work. That many kindergarten teachers feel their 
function as connecting link between the hoipe and the school is shown 
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by the fact that 38 would like to spend some of the afternoon hours 
in visiting in the homes and 21 in holding more mothers' meetings. 
Seventeen state that^assisting in the primary grades, in story telling, 
in overseeing manual work, and in leading games, would be a desirable 
wav to spend the time. Six speak of social settlement and play- 
ground work, showing that they believe the kindergarten spirit should 
function outside the limita forniBrly relegated to the teacher. Twenty- 
two would like more time for study and 15 for preparation of work. 

Tweaty-eix have no suggestions to make as to better use of after- 
noon hours, and yet 19 of these have stated that few visits are 
made or movers' meetings held because of the double sessions. These 
kindergartners must feel that the benefit of giving more individual 
• attention to children or of having more chihlren in the kindergarten 
must outweigh the value of learning home conditions and getting ac- 
quainted with parents. Just one individual states that “with 
parent-teacher's associations and the services of a school nurse, the 
need of kindergartners in home-visiting is reduced considerably. 
Cases not covered by these means are still met by the kindergartners.” 

Yet there are many strong pleas for^ more visits in the homes. 
“ Double sessions give an opportunity to study a child in small groups, 
but we would understand him better st*iH if we saw him at home.” 
“.Home visiting is a difficult task when it must be begun at 4 o'clock. 
Often you trespass upon the preparations for supper. ‘ Pop colls' are 
of no value when you wish to get at home environments.” 

CbncZtwion. — In many cities the double session seems to have been 
found an economic necessity to accommodate all the children of kin- 
dergarten age, that is, in groups that are. small enough to be of benefit 
to them and yet without too great an expenditure for equipment and 
for the teacbere' salaries. 

That the hours of the kindergartner should be slightly shorter than 
those of the primary teacher seems permissible, since coming in con- 
tact with the many different personalities of the two sots of children 


Ci'; 


exhausts the vitality. 

Whether the younger or older children, should^have the advantage 
of the morning hours seems to be a matter to be deoided by the 
particular locality. 

If good work is to be done in the afternoon, /the )dndergartner who . 
has charge of the afternoon seasionf'must be^pared as muoh of the 
responsi}>ility as possible for the eaily sesMon. As stated by one 
teacher, “the single s^on under right, ^nditions is ideal; the 
double s^ion with two diredtprs of equaV ability is the jaext best 
arrangement.” This judgment as to the! double session with two 
directors is doubtless sound if th,e work m the kindergartner is to be 
exactly similar to thatof the made teacher/ If, however, she is to be the 
W,w««n the home aj^ me school, time must be given her for 
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home visiting and mothers^ meetings. The kindergartner is not only 
a teacher, but a social worker. She comes into very intimate touch 
witli the mothers of the community. The little child separated from 
home for the first time'fcreates a close bond of sympathy between the 
kindergartner and the mother, and by means of it the kindergartner 
can become a strong miluence in the shapuig of the home life. The 
kindergartner 's work may be “partly outside of the school buihling 
and yet bo as difficult as that of the grade teacher. 

Each city or town must determine the type of work needed when 
considering the advisability of the double session for the kinder- 
gartner. ^ If it is more important to accommodate large numbers of 
cliildron, then the double session may be introduced; but if the 
kindergartner is to take her rightful place in the community/ as an 
influence in the home as well as in the school, if she is to give the best 
educational help to the children under her care, then she must have 
some afternoon hours free. 

The table which follows shows in detail the replies to the question- 
naire on double sessions : 
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> Mothers' Hubs me<*t ont'C a month. • Summary fumwhetl t.j ffui-rviaor. 


BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

{Note ~\\ lit) the eirefittuii^ iittlk'iKeil. the vltvutnetit.v nAiite^l t<eluu « ill sent liw ch&rfCTt upon 
ft}^plk*rti kin to the t'onimL'c\kiuer of K\tisliui(;ion. i>, f. ThtW imukfHl wuJt an aAlarfavk {•) 

are no loT 4 ;rr av;iitn)tte for frei ' 0111 m:iy W^idil of the S(i)»einnenilrnt of Itoi'intimt.". tJovpm- 
meni rnminn OiHi'p. Wa^htn^iton, I t, u;mui ju> moiil ui iho lU-inJtioiu'fis should L»o made 

In coin, currorx'v. or money order. StanijK* ure tmt uorepieii. .Nunilx'rs omilieii are out of pnnl. 

IWMt. 

♦No. 3. State vJ:\>oI s\>tem>*: legislation lUid Judk'iAl dw iskins n^atuyt to ptibltc MiKVtbm, del. t, 
to tVl. i. iwifi. Ki]war\l f. KUioit. l.Sct.s, 


iwm. 

♦No. 3. Kducatton fn Koran w Jn^wi 11 Aniuld hicts. 

♦No. 6. The apprentioftslifps> stem m i*» reldimn to industrial Hhnation. (‘anoil IT Vrfplit. ' 15 rt*. 

I WML 

♦No. I. Focitltiee for study and researrli in the ollices of the Vniteil States fJovenimran in 3Va&hlnfrtor 
Arthur T. Hadley. 10 ns; 

♦No. '.f. .\d mission of CIiinKe* St ndciu.s to .kinerit'an colleens. Johti Frier. 2 ,’nis 

♦No, 3. Haiiy inwls of.vhool rhildreri. Csrtdlne 1. Hunt, loct.'s ' 

No. 5. Statistics of piihlio. socieiy. and srhooi ht-ranes in P.itN 

♦No. ft- Iiisi met ton Ui tlie fine and luajiuat arts in the ruiteil States. \ .sioiistitMl mon^arraph. Henry 
1'. Mailey. l.Scts, 

No. 7. Index to tlie Heivorts of the rommiv'ih'nrr of K'lucaifon. l v’i7-l'.«i7, 

♦No. K A teorher’.s professional lihrary. ria.s>ined !ut of lui nih>s, .1 ris 

•No, ti. MlMi(»pT 3 |ihy of eiluoatinn for I'tiK |ti ct.-* 

No.pt. Kdiinit inn for eMlneiu'v hi niilrot i .MT\ Kv J Shirlcv Katno. 

♦No It. Statistics of Slate universities 011 .! other in.-^ifiiUitiMs lif higher e-hii-ai nm jmrlfcillv mipiKirt<tel J»y 
the Stale. Srt.s. 

i;»ii», 

•No. I. 'I'he rnmernwit for reform m the tiMrliiin: of relitutm in the pal lie srh(e>l.s i;f SaxtMiy. ,\rley B, 
SIiow. .*p t ts 

No, i. State school sy.slenis: III. hivi>lati<ai and jiidicL'iI derisioii.s relatinn t 4 tpuldic t^iliimtian, Oct. I, 
r.xs;. tnitrt. 1. I'l.r.i, Kiiwa.d i'. Kdlintl. 

•No. .5. .\ merit an sch(W)lntm'e.s, Fletcher 11. Dre.sslar, 7,*i('t.'<. 


I 


^ 1»II. 

•.\o t, ilihlnttT^ijihy of science tftvchinp. .S cut. 

*.\n 2. opporluniiitw for j.*nidimie .^itnly in ajn-lruMiire in the I'nited Slates. A. t‘. Wonalian. cts. 
•.No ;». .\peticios for the iniprn\ enicnt of tftw'hers in mt\ h>e. W lllwm r. Hni'di*:tr. 15 cti. 

♦No. ■(. Report of the rorytnisslon apimniletl to s\udy the system of ethuxitioii fn Hie puhlic whooU of 
Baltimore. Ifi As. 

♦No. 5. Arc and pr«de census of w'honl.s and 4'ollepes. deorpe I), Slrayex. 10 cts. 

♦No. ft. Oraducte work in malhemattos in universities «ml ui other institutions of Like prade in the I'nited 
States, S cts. 

No. 9. ^Mntlfematira in the teclmolopicul schools of collepiiye prade in the I'nited States. 

♦No. 13. Matheinancs in the elementary s(‘ho<iI.'t of the I'niteti States, 15 cts, 

♦So, II. rrovlMon for exceptional children in the puhlic schools. J. H, Van Sickle, IdphUier Witnwr, 
and I^eonord P. .kynw, 10 cts, 

♦Nd. 15. Educational system of Cldna'as recently recommicteii, Harry E, Kin^. 10 cts. 

No. 19, Statistics of State unixeriiitfeR and other In.stjtutjons of hipher exlnouion partially supj>orted by 
Ihe State. BilO-M. 

1912. 


♦No. I. A course of study for I he preparation of rural-school leaf hers, FreoilutchlsrandW.J.Ciaig. beU: 
♦No. 3, Report of conunlttee on uniform records and reports. 6 eta. 

♦No. 4. Ualhematics In technical secondary- schools in the United States. 5 cts. 

♦No, 5. A study of expenses of city school systems. liarlan Updeprafl. 10 cts. 

♦No. 9, Agricultural education In secondary schools. 10 cts. 

♦No, 7. Educational status of nursing. M. Adelaide Nutting. 10 cts. 

•No. S, Peace day. Fannie Fern Andrews. Sets. { Later publication. 19U, No. 12. lOcta.] 
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^o. ft. Country tohools tor otty boyt. WUUun 8. Uy«. lo ct«. 

^ 13* Inflocaoeo tending to lnq>fore the work' of the teacher of matbematks, 5 ete. 

*No. 14. Report of the American oommiiaSonem of the International oommlselon on the teaching of mathe* 
' malice. Kf^te. 

•Nc. 17. The HonteeaorlsyBtepi of ednoatioo. Anna T. Smith. 5 cte. 

•No. 18. Teaching language through agriculture and domeetic acienoe. If. A . Leiper, 5 cts. 

: *No. 19. Profewonal distribution of college and unlvenlty gradoatee. Bailey B. Biurltt, 10 cte. 

No. 93. Publto and private high echoola. 

•No. 28. Speolftloollecttons In libraries In the United Statee. W. D. Johnston and I. C. Hudge.. lOrte. 
No. 27. Hlsto^ of pubihsechool education In Arkansas. Stephen B. Weeks. » 

•Na 28. Cultivating school grounds In Wake County, N. C. Zebulon Judd. 5 cts. 

No. 29. Bibliography of the teaching of mathematics, 1900-1912. D. E. Smith and C. Goldzther. 

No. ao. ‘ Latld-American unlversltlee and special schools. Edgar "E. Brands. 

1918. 

No. 1. Ifonthly record of current educational publications, January, 1018. 

\ *No. 2. Training courses for rural teadient. A. C. Monahan and II. H. Wright. 5 cUt. 

•No. 8, The teaching of modem languages In the United States. Charles H. Uandschln. ifi cts. 

•No. 4. Present standards of hiidier education In the United States. George E. Mac Leon. 20 cts 
•No. Agricultural instruction In high schools. C. H. Robison and F. B. Jcnks. 10 cts. 

•No. 7. CoU^ entrance requirements. Claranoe D. Kingsley. 18 cts. 

*No.8. The status of rural education in the United States. A. C. Monahan. 16 cts. 

*No. 12. The promotkni of peace. Fannie Fom Andrews. 10 cts. 

•No. 13. Standards and tests for measuring the eniclency of sdiools or systems of schools. 6 cts. 

•No. 10. Blhliogrepby of medical Inspection and bealtb supe^^*lsion. 15 cts. 

*No. 18. The fifteenth international congress on hygiene and demography. Flotchcr D. Drcsslar. lO cts. 
.•No. 19. German industrial education and Us lessons for the United States. Bolmos llcckwfth. 15 cts. 
•No. 20. XUitoracy in the United States. 10 cts. 

•No. 22. Bibliography of Industrial, vocatioDal, and trade education. 10 cts. 

•No. 28. The Georgia dub at the State Normal School, Athens, Ga., for the study of rural sociology. K . 

^ Branson. 10 cts. 

*No. 34. A comparison of publjo education In Oormany and In the United States. Oeoig Kurschenstoiner. 
5 cts: 


•No. 35. Industrial education In Columbus, Oa. Roland B. Daniel. . 5 cts. 

•No. 38. Expresstons on education by American statesmen ano pul Heists. 5 cts. 

•No. Aoc^lted secondary sdiools In the United States. Kendrlc C. Babcock. 10 cts. 

•No. SO. Education In the South. 10 cts. * 

•No. SI. Smi^ features In dty school systenu. 10 cts. , 

No. 82. E^I&atkibal survey of Montgomery County, Md. 

•No. 84. Pension systems In Great Britain. Raymond W. Sles. 10 ots. 

•No. 35. A Ibt of books suited to a hlgh-echool library. 16 cts. 

•No. 88. Report on the work of the Bureau of Eduoatlcn for the natives of Alaska, 101 l-l2. 10 cts. 

No. 37. Monthly record of current educational pabllcatlonB, Octot>«r, 1013. ^ 

•No. 88. EoowHny of time In education. 10 cts. 

No. 89. Etementary Industrial school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N. Halhnann. 

•No. 40. The reorganised school playground. Bonry S. Curtis, JO cts. 

•No, 41. The reorgan liatlofl of secondary education. 10 cts. 

No. 42. An experimental rural school at Wlntbrop College. B. B. Browne. 

^ fNO' 48. Agriculture and nirablUa day; material fm Us observance. Eugene C. Brooks. 10 cts. 

^0. 44. Organised bealUi wwk In seboeds. E. B. Boag. 10 cts. 

V ' No. 48. Monthly reomd of current education publications, November, 1913. 

\ •No. 48. Educational dkeotory, 1913. 16 ots. . ^ 

^•No. 47. Teaching material In Government publications, F. K. Noyes. 10 cts. 

•No. 48. School hyghne. W. Carson Ryan, jr. 15 cts. 

No. 49. The FamgutSdioot, a Tennessee country-life high school. A. C. Monahan and Adams Phillips.- 
•No. 50. The Fttehburg plan of cooperative InduaArlal education. M. R. McCann. 10 cts. 

•No. 61. Eduoattoa of the Immfgrmnt. lo ots. 

•No. 63. Sanitary seboolhouses. Legal requirements In Indiana and Ohio. 6 ots. 

No. 63. MonttUy record of cunent educational publtoatlons, December, 1918. 

; Ko< 64. Ccnsolar reporta on industrial education in Germany. 

.'/;;'N<b66. Legialathinaaditidtotaldeo}8loB8felatlngtoeduoatiod,Ootol>erl,1909,toOctoheri,i^ Janua 
C. Bcylcta and WtUtom R. Hood. 

■ No. 58. Bdnoatlohal >ytt«n of rural Demnartt. BaroM W. Foght. 

Kd.69. BtoUbfnphyofadaoatkmto>:l9lO-ll. 

}fo.80. Statirtlcs of State onlveraltSM and other liiftltatlooa of bigbsr edtioatloa partlaUy suppttfted by 
^Stote, 191^18, 
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-•No. X. Uonttily iword of cuimt ednpatlnMJ pnbUottloittf JoDuary, 1914. fi ota. 

No. 3. Compubocy school ottendjuicc. 

•No. 8. Monthly rebord of oonent oducoikmal pubUontlons, February, 1914, 5 ota 
No. 4. The Mfaool and the start in Hto. Meyer Bloomfield. 

No. 5. The folk high schools of Denmark. L. L. Friend. 

No. d. Elndorgarteiu in the United StatM. 

No. 7. Monthly record of current educational publications, March, 1914. 

No. 8. The ^sncbuaette home-project plan of voeoMonel egrlculturel educotlor. n. W. flfhnsco. 

No. 9. Monthly rooord of current educational pnbllcatkms, April, 1914. 

•No. 10. Physical growth and school progress. D. T. Baldwin. 25 cts. 

•No. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1914. 5cU. 

•No. 12. Rural schotdhousea and grounds. F. B. Dreaslar, 50 cts. 

No. 13. Pr^t status of drawing and art In the elementary and secondary schools of the United States. 

Koyal B. Farnum, 

No, 14. Vocational guldanco. 

No. 15. Monthly record of currant nduoatlonal publications. Index. 

•No. Id. The tangible rewards of teaching. JTames C. Boykin and Kobtvta King. Wets. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of tho schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. 

No. 18. The publlo school system of Gary, Ind. William P. Burrh. 

No. 19. University oxtonston in the .United States. Louis E. Rebar. 

No. 20. Tho rural school and hookworm disease. J. A. Fmell. 

- No. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications, Scptemlfer, 1914. 

No. 22. The Danish folk high schools. H. W. Foght. ’ ^ 

No. 23. Some trade schools in Europe. Frank L. Glynn. 

No. 34. Danish elomentary rural schools. H. W. Foght, 

No. 25. Important features In'rural school improvement, W, T. Hodges, 

No. 26. Monthly record of current eduoatlonai pnhlioatlona, October, 1914, 

•No. W. Agricultural teaching. 15 ota. 

No. 28. The Monteasorl method and the kindecgirtea. Elisabeth Harrison 
No. 29. The kindergarten In benevolent Institutions. 

No. W. Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pnpUs at public expense, A . C Monahan 
No. 31. Report on the work of the Bureou of Education tor the naUvm of Alaska. 

No.32. Bibliography of the relation ofseoondaryschooto.to higher education. R i Waiklev 
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